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ORIGINAL, 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


In a. country village, somewhere in New England, 


there lived a plain farmer. Little had John Rogers to 
distinguish him, in his external appearance, and, had 
you met him in the street, you would have thought him 
nothing but an ordinary country farmer. Still, there was 
something about this man, which made him beloved by 
il who knew him, something more precious than if he 
had possessed houses and lands, gold and jewels, and 
this something was the kindest heart in the world. If 
my poor woman lost her husband, if any little child was 
in trouble, the first person to come to their assistance, to 
give them advice, and make plans for their comfort, was 
John Rogers. The whole village spoke of him as ** the 
good farmer,’’ and all, from the highest to the lowest, 
respected and loved him for his kindness to the poor. 

1 have said that all loved him, but I must make one 
exception. ‘There lived in the same village, a wealthy 
and aristocratic family, by the name of Hartly. A splen- 
did mansion, surrounded by extensive grounds, cultivat- 
ed to the highest extent, was the residence of this wealthy 





family; and while they were the richest, they were at 
the same time, the proudest people in the village. The 
ddest son of Mr. Hartly, a young man of about twenty 
years of age, had taken a great dislike to our good farmer, 
on account of some dealings of his own of a dishonest na- 
ture, which John Rogers had discovered, and had com- 
pelled him to make restitution to the injured person, 
Frank Hartly from that time, declared himself the mor- 
tal enemy of our friend, and did every thing in his pow- 
et to injure the good man. 

A few instances will suffice to show the great enmity 
which this young man evinced, and how he contrived to 
imnoy and distress the honest farmer. ‘There was a small 
feld adjoining the farm of John Rogers, which he was 
tery anxious to purchase and add to his own lands. This 
field was owned by Mr. Hartly, and John made applica- 
tion to the rich man, to sell him the Jot, and offered for 
ita ]arger sum than had ever been offered for it. Frank 
Hartly, upon hearing how desirous the farmer was to pro- 
tre the land, determined that he should not have it, and 
induced his father to refuse to sell it. Not contented with 
his, he had alarge barn built upon the lot, in sucha 
wy as to cut off the good farmer’s view of the village, 
ofwhich he was particularly fond, and to injure essen- 
lally his cottage. But the young man could not suc- 
teed in provoking honest John to any show of resentment, 
ind the good man only said, ‘‘I hope God will change 
ihe heart of the youth, fur if he continue in such prac- 
lices, he will never prosper.” 

A short time after the event above recorded, the quiet 
tillage of B., was thrown iton great excitement by the ru- 
nor that young Hartly had left his father’s house sud- 
denly, efrrying with him a large sunrof money, which 
lehad taken from his father’s desk, and that none of his 
amily knew whither he had gone, nor what had become 
‘fhim. This report proved to be true, and few there 
"ere who felt the sympathy they ought for the Hartly’s, 
bt they had always shown themselves so proud and ar- 
logaut towards the villagers, that there were many who 
txclaimed, ‘‘ Well,’tis not much to be wondered at. Such 
Pride must have a fall.” 

But there was one, who indulged in no such unchari- 
hble remarks, one whose feelings were all those of sym- 
Mthy forthe unhappy family. | 

This one was John Rogers. As soon as he heard of 
tit afliction, his kind heart was moved with pity for the 
‘principled young man, who had commenced so early a 
tteer of crime, and for those who were left in such un- 
tttainty concerning the fate of their son and brother. 
“his prayer that night, he pleaded for Frank Hartly as 
he had been his own son, that he might be brought 





back, like the prodigal to his father’s house. Gladly 
the would good man have travelled many miles to have 
found the wanderer, and brought him home; and he 
longed for an opportunity to show the proud youth, who 
had injured him, that he could forgive. Little did he 
thiuk that such an opportunity would ever be offered 
him. 


A year had passed since the sudden disappearance of 


: young Hartly had caused so much excitement in the vil- 


lage of B. Nothing had been heard of the lost son. Not 
g word had been received from him; and his friends did 
not even know whether he were living or dead; though, 
from his nis known, habits of dissipation, they feared the 
the worst. 

It was a beautiful summer day, when our good friend 
the farmer, was slowly driving home his plough-horse, 
after a hard day’s labor, ‘The sun was just setting, and 
the quiet of evening was only broke by the chirp of in- 
sects, and the slight rustle of leaves in the breeze. Qui- 
etly and slowly the farmer wended his way along the nar- 
row lane, which led to his cottage. A low groan sudden- 
ly reached his ear, and caused him to stop and listen. 
The sound seemed to proceed from some one in distress, 
at no very great distance, and the farmer hurried on to- 
wards the spot. from whence it came. Stretched upon 
the ground, by the side of the lane, he saw the form of 
a young man who was groaning piteously. ‘The farmer 
went to him, raised him up gently, and saw the haggard 
features of Frank Iartly. Pale, as if from long suffer- 
ing, his hair long, and his face unshaven, this was none 
other than the proud youth who had scorned the honest 
Rogers, and done all in his power to injure him. But 
no thought of the past entered the mind of John, 
now. He only saw a suffering fellow creature before 
him, and, in words of the greatest kindness, he inquired 
of young Hartly what was the cause of his suffering, and 
begged him to return home, where he would be welcom- 
ed with the greatest joy, notwithstarding his past con- 
duct. 

On hearing these words of kindness, the miserable 
young man burst into tears. Though too weak to utter 
many words, he said, 

“Forgive me, forgive me, and take meto my father’s 
house. I have come home to die, but I can go no fur- 
ther alone.” : 

The strong man lifted the sufferer, as he would an in- 
fant, and placed him upon his horse, supporting him 
firmly with his strong arm. The good horse, as if con- 
scious of his burden, trod.slowly and carefully, and soon 
bore the son to his father’s dwelling. Then did the far- 
mer’s kind heart throb with joy, as he restored the wan- 
derer to his parents; but he hastened away, that no strang- 
er’s eye should intrude upon that scene of the returned 
prodigal. 

The ‘‘Good Samaritan,” as young Hartly had often 
called Rogers in derision, had indeed been a messenger 
of mercy to that proud family. Frank Hartly did not 
die, but lived to love and venerate his benefactor. Nor 
was this all, His was a sincere repeniance, and a most 
complete reformation. [is time, his talents, his wealth, 
were all expended in doing good, and the poor and suf- 
fering soon learned, next to the name of Jokr Rogers, to 
love that of rank Hartly. M. W. D. 











Narrative, 
“A BIT OF ROMANCE. | 


Some ten years ago, as our readers will remember, 
there was what was termed ‘‘a rebellion’? in Canada, 
and after the ‘‘ patriots”? were subdued, some were sum- 
marily executed, and a portion banished for a Jong term 
of years to Australia. With cone of these expatriated men 
our tale has chiefly to do. 

For seven or eight weary years, he had borne the hard- 
ships of a lonely captivity, hopeless ofever seeing home or 
friends again, when a general amnesty was proclaimed 
by the British Government in regard’to all, with one or 
two exceptions, of those who had been concerned in the 
rebellion. Our hero was at liberty, and his first thought 
was to seek his home. But he had no money to pay his 
passage there, and accordingly shipped on board a whal- 
ing vessel, which, at the end of two years more, landed 
him upon his native shores. 

Wife, children and friends filled his thoughts, and he 
hastened on to his old residence in Canada. Everything 
remained as it had been—friends and neighbors greeted 
him as he passed along—but how his heart sank within 
him to find his homestead deserted, and to learn that his 
wife had been married two years to another, supposing 








the husband of her youth tobe dead. She and her new 
found mate had left that part of the country, and settled 
somewhere in Iilinois. 

The poor man felt desolate indeed, and he determined 
to see, and if possible, reclaim his wife and children. 
After weary travel, and many inquiries, he. traced them to 
Knox county,|Ilinois, where they were comfortably settled 
in their new home. There he presented himself, a few 
days since. The wife could not have been more surpris- 
ed or pained at an apparition from the grave, for she had 
long considered him as dead. The new husband, too, 
wus rather disagreeably surprised to see before hima 
claimant for his wife. What should be done? ‘The first 
husband was anxious to obtain the lady, the second was 
disinclined to give her up, looking upon his claim as 
good. 

They were reasonable people all around. The origi- 
nal claimant remained in the neighborhood a couple of 
weeks, during which time the matter was frankly talked 
over. At last the rivals came to a very just and ration- 
al conclusion, that the lady was the proper person to 
make a final decision of the question, and to her it was 
mutuaily agreed to refer it, giving her time to consider it 
and all its bearings. 

What more perplexing position could a woman be plac- 
edin? Here were two men, with almost equal claims 
upon her affection. One was the father of all her children 
but one, the companion of her youth--the other bound to 
her heart by near and sacred ties, and by the mutual love 
they bore an infant lately born to them. She could not 
for a time decide—what true hearted woman could?. A 
tumult of thoughts and emotions filled her heart, alter- 
nately swaying her from side to side. Thus the conflict 
lasted for several days, during which time she was enabled 
to look clearly into her own heart, and at last was réady 
for a decision. 

Which could she choose, but the man around whom 
were entwined the tendrils of a first and strong affection 
—to whom she had given the first offering of her heart ? 
The needle may vibrate for a time, but it points at last, 
with unfailing constancy, to the never setting star of the 
north; and in like manner the heart of a true woman, 
having in the wide universe but one fitting mate, will, 
after all vicissitudes, turn lovingly, to the warmth of “ first, 
only love.” 

A disposition of the youngest child must now be made; 
and it was mutually agreed by the two men, that it could 
not be deprived of a mother’s care, the first should take 
it with the other children, to be restored at some future 
time. The reunited family now prepared to go to a new 
home ; and so great was the excitement in the neighbor- 
hood, that as many asa hundred and fifty persons from 
the neighborhood, were present to witness their depar- 
ture. On Saturday last, they came up in the packet 
Lauisiana, on their way to Michigan, where they will 
take up ther residence. 

We naturally sympathise with -the first husband, to 
whom wife and children were restored, but who will not 
feel for the bereavement of the second ?_—Chicago Trib. 














Religion. 
BEARING THE CROSS. 


I will tell you of a young Dutchman in South Africa, 


who was brought by degrees openly to declare himself a’ 


Christian. His mother was a widow, and of seven chil- 
dren, he was the eldest; he worked hard’ to support his 
mother; and by his industry, he was able at last to buy 
a small farm, where he lived with her, and his brothers 
and sisters. Meanwhile, he attended the Sabbath service 
of the missionaries, and his heart was touched. Sunday 
after Sunday he went to the house of God, and he resolv- 
ed to leave his sinful ways, and give himself to his Sa- 
vior’s service. He began to call his family round him, 
morning and evening, for reading the Scriptures, and he 
read a form of prayer to them. They did not kneel down, 
but he read them a prayer as they sat. He was afraid to 
propose kneeling, lest they should not like it. He was 
very timid, as young disciples often are. Are there 
any dear children reading this page, who are timid young 
disciples? Let them take courage, and act boldly, as they 
will see the young Dutchman did at last. 

Amongst his servants on the farm, were two Christian 
Hottentots, who used often to talk with him about reli- 
gion. One day he was busy reaping corn with them, and 
he told them that he was not satisfied with going on as he 
did. It was a cold, formal thing to sit and read prayers. 
‘Master,’ said they, ‘do not fear. When to-morrow 
morning comes, after you have read the Scriptures, kneel 
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down and pour out your heart before God in your own 
words. God will be with you; and who knows what an 
effect it may have on your family?” ‘The morrow morn- 
ing came. The young Dutchman took his seat in the 
middle of the room, and with trembling voice began to 
read the word of God. Strength came to him from heav- 
en. He closed the book and knelt down. The Spirit of 
God taught him topray. He prayed for himself, he pray- 
ed for his family, he prayed that they all might together 
serve the Lord. On rising from his knees, he found that 





every one was kneeling beside him. His mother was 
bathed in tears. ‘Daniel, my child,” she said, “ you 
must have prayed before. This could not have been the’ 
first time. You must have been in the habit of praying. 
Why have you kept it a secret till now?” ‘ Mother,” 
he said, “I was unwilling to hurt your feelings. _ I was 
afraid to make you angry.” ‘‘ My son,” replied the weep- 
ing mother, “I too have long been praying in secret, for 
fear of giving offence.” A happy moment was that when 
the mother and son fonnd themselves one in Christ Je- 
sus! And how happy did the whole family become from 
that hour! They set up an altar whereon to offer the sa- 
crifice of praise continually, and they inscribed upon it, 
* As for us, and our house, we will serve the Lord. [ Mis. Rep. 


Biography. 


REV. THOMAS HOOKER. 
the First Minister in Cambridge. 

Thomas Hooker was born at Morefield in Leicester- 
shire, about the year 1586. He received a liberal educa- 
tion at the University of Cambridge. While at the Uni- 
versity, his mind became interested in the subject of re- 














ligion, and it was not till he had experienced many dark — 


and distressing hours, that he was allowed to indulge the 
hope that his sins were pardoned. 

After he had entered the ministry, an effort was made 
towards his settlement in Colchester, but it did not suc- 
ceed. In after life, Mr. Hooker used to say, ‘ that the 

rovidence of God often directed him from employment 
in such places as he himself desired, and still directed 
him to such places as he had no thought of.” 

His services were at length engaged for Chelmsford, 
where he preached with great acceptance for about four 
years, when he was obliged to lay down his ministry, be- 
cause he could not conscientiously conform to the rites 
aud usages of the Established Church. He then opened 
a school near Chelmsford, and had for an assistant, John 
Elliot, afterwards so celebrated on account of his success 
in converting the Indians, Elliot says, ‘‘ To this place 
I was called, through the infinite riches of God’s mercy 
in Christ Jesus to my poor soul; for here the Lord said 
to my dead soul, live; and through the grace of Christ, I 
do live, and I shall live forever. When I came to this 
blessed family, I then saw and never before, the power of 
godliness, in its lively vigor and efficacy.” 

From the above extract, it would appear, that Mr, Hook- 
er was the means of Elliot’s conversion. If so, of what 
an amazing amount of good he was the means of effecting! 

Was it not strange that such a man should be silenc- 
ed from preaching the Gospel? But so it was, though 
between forty and fifty ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land petitioned to the Bishop that he might be continued 
in the ministry, declaring that they knew him “ to be 
for doctrine orthodox ; for life and conversation, honest ; 
for disposition, peaceable, and in no wise turbulent or fac- 
tious.” Yet all was of no avail. He was notonly silenc- 
ed, but obliged to fly to Holland. When he got, on 
board the ship, a fair wind wafted him beyond the reach 
of the pursuing officers, who were seen upon the shore. 
He spent some years in Holland, preaching to his country 
men there, when he received an invitation from some of 
his friends in England, to accompany them to America. 
He accepted the invitation, and went to England, to make 
preparation for his voyage. While there, he very narrow- 
ly escaped arrest, but at length set sail for America in the 
same ship with Mr. Cotton and Mr. Stone. 

When he arrived, he became the pastor of the Church 

, at Newton, now Cambridge. He met there a great many 
friends who had come over the year before to prepare the 
way for him. ‘‘ Now I live,” exclaimed he, ‘if ye stand 
fast in the Lord.” He arrived in America on the 4th of 
Sept. 1633, and was chosen pastor of the Church at Cam- 
bridge, on the 11th of October. The next year, he was 
in favor of removing with his congregation to the Con- 
necticut river, thinking that the plantations or towns in 
Massachusetts, were too near each other. ‘The magis- 
trates would not consent to the proposition, but enlarged 
their borders, by assigning them some lands from the 
adjoining towns. . 

Two years afterwards, “‘ Mr. Hooker, and most of his 
congregation,” says Gov. Wintrop, ‘‘ went to Connecti- 
cut. His wife was carried in a horse litter; and they 
drove one hundred and sixty cattle, and fed on their milk 
by the way.” They went on foot, and were about a fort- 
night in performing the journey through the wilderness. 

Mr. Hooker continued in the faithful exercise of his 
ministry in Connecticut, as pastor of the Church in Hart- 
ford, for little more than ten years, when he died of an 
epidemic disease. 

He was eminently a man of prayer. It was one of his 
sayings, ‘‘ That prayer was the principal part of a minis- 
ter’s work ; it was by prayer that he was to carry on the 
rest. 


He was avery benevolent man. He gave very liber- 
ally to the objects of charity. Though his income was 
small, he often gave five, and sometimes ten pounds at a 
time towards the support of widows and orphans, especial: 
ly those of deceased ministers. ; 

He was amost excellent preacher. Dr. Ames said he 

had “ never met with Mr. Hooker’s equal either for preach- 
ing or disputing.” Several striking instances of the ef- 
fect of his preaching upon individuals are related. When 
he was-preaching at Chelmsford, a profane fellow said to 
his wicked companions, ‘“ Come, let us go and hear. what 
the bawling Hooker gzilil say to us.” They accordingly 
went tothe meeting with the intention of making sport. 
They had not been long in the church before the word 
spoken took hold of the profane man, and he became 
an anxious inquirer for salvation. He at length became 
a Christian, and followed Mr. Hooker across the waters, 
that he might enjoy his ministry. 
On a certain occasion, Mr. Hooker was about to preach 
in a very large church in Leicester, England. One of 
the leading men in the place tried to prevent his preach- 
ing there, and when he could not succeed, he hired a 
number of fidlers to play in the church yard for the pur- 
pose of disturbing him in his discourse. He would not 
be disturbed, but raised his voice so loud that the man 
came to the door to hear what he said. His attention 
was arrested, and his conscience reached. He afterward 
came to Mr. Hooker, and confessed his wickedness, and 
finally became a sincere convert,‘and a practiser of the 
godliness of which he had been the persecutor. 

When his last sickness came upon him, he did not say 
much to those around him. When he was asked his opin- 
ion respecting the state of New England, he answered 
‘**T have not that Work now to do; 1 have already declar- 
ed the counsel of the Lord.” 

A friend stood weeping by his bed-side, and said, ‘‘ You 
are going to receive the reward of your labors.” ; 

“Brother, I am going to receive mercy,” was his re- 
ply. He closed his eyes with his own hand, and expired 
with a sweet smile upon his countenance. One who wit- 
nessed the closing scene, wrote to Mr. Cotton, “ Truly, 
sir, the sight of his death, will make me have more pleas- 
ant thoughts of death, than ever I yet had in my life.” 
Gov. Winthrop, in recording his death, speaks of him as 
one, “ who, for piety, prudence, wisdom, zeal, learning, 
and what else might make him serviceable in the place 
and time he lived in, might be compared with men of 
greatest note; and he shall need no other praise. The 
fruits of his labors in both Englands, shall preserve an 
honorable and happy remembrance of him forever.’’ 3. a. 


Morality. 
WHO MURDERED WILLY? 


A TRUE STORY. 

‘Mamma, what are you thinking about?’ said Ernest 
to his mother one day, when she did not answer one of 
his many questions, but appeared lost in deep thought. 

‘Iam thinking about who murdered Willy,’ said his 
mother. 

‘ Who was Willy? and who murdered him? and why 
did they murder him?’ were questions asked all in one 
breath, 

‘T’ll tell you all about it, Ernest, if you'll promise not 
to say—how, how? what, what? but hear me patiently 
to the end of my sad tale.’ 

Ernest promised, and his mother proceeded with her 
little history, thus :— 

‘There is a little green grass mound in the church- 
yard of a village on the hills, where the stone quarries 
are, The little fellow who now lies in that humble grave 
was the sweetest and best beloved boy in that rude 
place. He was the son of a poor, but decent woman, 
whom you know very well. She had other children, who 
were all very dear to her; but she had none so lovely 
as Willy. He was ‘the flower of the flock,’ she said. 
“Indeed he was so gentle, and affectionate, and obedient, 
that all who knew him loved him. One day he ‘was sent 
to the stone-quarry with the dinner of a man who was 
working there; and, when he got there, one of the men 
gave him aglass of ale. He might as well have given 
him a glass of poison. Poor simple child! O that he 
had known that ale was poison !—a poison of double dead- 
ly power, destroying both body and soul! But poor Wil- 
ly had never been taught this. His father had been a 
drunkard, and had killed himself with drink; and yet— 
can it be believed ?—Willy’s mother had never told him 
there was any danger in tasting; and so the poor, unwarn- 
ed child, tasted that one glass of ale, and it was his last! 

As he was returning from the quarry, he felt the poi- 
son running through his limbs, making them tremble 
at first, and thew bow beneath him: so he got on the 
shaft of the cart, with which he was going back to the 
village. They were expecting him at home, and won- 
dered why. he stayed solong. Little did they think that 
they should never hear little Willy’s voice again, nor see 
his little willing feet running on every message required 
of him nor kiss his ruddy cheeks, nor comb his flaxen 
hair. And little did Willy think, when he drank that fa- 
tal glass of ale, that he would never again reach the vil- 
lage green—nor see his brothers and sisters—nor gambol 
with his playfellows—nor nestle in his mother’s bosom 
more. He had not sat long onthe shaft before his head 
reeled, and the trees seemed to go round and round, and 


























the fields seemed going up and down. 


‘The cart went ratiling on over the rough road, then 
jolt, jolt, over a large tree, which, as Willy could not 
steady himself, threw him off. Again the broad wheel 
jolted. Crash! It had crushed little Willy’s head! Poor 
murdered Willy! There he lay, the curls, and the blue 
eyes, and the dimpled mouth, and the rosy cheeks, were 
all crushed in the cart-rut. There lay one of the many 
victims of strong drink! Strong drink murdered Willy ? 
And now, my dear children, stand and vow, as Ernest 
vowed over the memory of poor Willy, never to taste 
strong drink ? [London Temp. Jour. 








Natural History. 


ENCOUNTER WITH A SERPENT. 


The following, told by an early correspondent of Cham. 
ber’s Journal, exhibits as fine an instance of presence of 
mind and cool fortitude, as we remember ever to have 
met with: : 


‘In the vicinity of the barracks assigned to the Euro. 
pean soldiers in India, there is usually a number of little 
solitary cells, where the disorderly members of the Corps 
are confined for longer or shorter terms, by order of the 
commanding officer. In one of these, at Madras, ona 
certain occasion, was locked up poor Jock Hall, a Scots. 
man belonging to Edinburgh, or Leith. Jock had got 
intoxicated, and being found in that condition at the hour 
of drill, sentenced to eight days’ solitary imprisonment, 
He had one night stretched himself upon the floor, with 
very little covering, when he thought he heard a nestling 
in the cell close by him. At this moment, he recollected 
that he had not, as he ought to have done, stopped up an 
air-hole which entered the cell on a level with its floor, 
and also with the rock externally, on which the building 
was placed. A strong suspicion of what had happened, 
or was about to happen, came over Hall’s mind, but he 
knew it was probably too late to do any good, could he 
even find the hole in the darkness, and get it closed. He 
therefore lay still, and in a minute or two heard another 
rustle close to him, which was followed by the cold slimy 
touch of asnake upon his bare foot! Who in sucha 
situation would not have started, and bawled for help! 
Jock did neither; he lay stone still and held his peace, 
knowing that his cries would most probably have been un- 
heard by the distant guard. Had his bed-clothes been 
more plentiful, he might have endeavored to protect him- 
self by wrapping them closely around him; but this their 
scantiness forbade. Accordingly, being aware that, al- 
though a motion or touch will provoke snakes to bite, 
they will not generally do it without such incitement, Jock 
held himself as still as if he had been a log. Meanwhile, 
his horrible bed-fellow, which he at once felt to be of 
great size, crept over his feet legs and body, and lastly 
over his very face. Nothing but the most astonishing 
firmness of nerve, and the consciousness that the moving 
of a muscle would have signed his death-warrant, could 
have enabled the poor fellow to undergo this dreadful 











trial. For a whole hour, did the reptile crawl backwards 
and forwards over Jock’s body and face, as if satisfying 
itself, seemingly, that it had nothing to fear from the re- 
cumbent object on its own part. At length it took up a 
position somewhere about his head, and went to rest in 
apparent security. The poor soldier’s trial, however, was 
not over. Till day-light he remained in the same posture 
flat on his back, without daring to stir a limb, from the 
fear of disturbing his dangerous companion, Never per 
haps, was dawn so anxiously longed for by mortal man. 
When it did come, Jock cautiously looked about him, 
arose noiselessly, and moved over to the corner of his cell, 
where there lay a pretty large stone. This he seized, and 
looked for the intruder. Not seeing the snake, he be- 
came assured that it was under his pillow. He raised 
the end of this just sufficiently to get a peep of the crea- 
tures crest. Jock then pressed his knee firmly on the 
pillow, but allowed the snake to wriggle out its head, 
which he battered to pieces with the stone. This done, 
the courageous fellow for the first time breathed freely. 

‘When the hour for breakfast came, Jock, who thought 
little abgut the matter after it was fairly over, took the 
opportunity of opening the door, to throw the snake 
out. When the officer whose duty it was to visit the cells 
for the day, was going his rounds, he perceived a crowd 
around the cell door, examining the reptile, which was 
described by the natives as of the most venomous charac- 
ter, its bite being invariably and rapidly mortal. The of 
ficer on being told that it had been killed by*a man in 
the adjoining cell, went in and inquired into the matter: 
‘When did you first know that there was a snake in the 
cell with you?’ said he. ‘About nine o’clock last night,’ 
was Jock’s reply. ‘Why didn’t you call to the guard! 
asked the officer. ‘I thought the guard wadna hear me 
and I was feared I might tramp on’t, and so I just lay still. 
* But you might have been bit; did you not know tha 
you would have died instantly?’ ‘ I ken that very weel, 
said Hall; ‘ but they say that snakes winna meddle wit 
you if you dinna meddle with them; sae I just let it craw 
as it liket.” ‘ Well, my lad, I believe you did what was 
best after all, but it was what not one man in a thous 
and could have done.’ When the story was told, and the 
snake shown to the commanding officer, he thought the 
same, and Jock, for his extraordinary nerve and courage 
got a remission of his punishment. For some time, 4 
least, he took care how he again got into such a situation 
as to expose himself to the chance of passing anothe 
night with such a bedfellow.’ 
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Nursery. 
THE MOVING MEMBERS. 


The parts of the body that are most commonly in mo- 
tion are the feet, hands, eyes and tongue. Asthese or- 
gans perform most of our outward business, it is well to 
call them to account once in a while, and see if they are 
properly employed. 

1, What say you, Messrs. Feet? Do you keep your- 
selves in the straight and narrow way? Do you shun all 
forbidden paths of folly and sin?’ Are you helpful in the 
performance of all kind and charitable deeds that the 
heart proposes?’ Are you swift to do good and prevent 
evil?’ We pause for a reply. 

2. And what has that pair of Hands to say for itself? 
Do you never take what is another’s? Are you never em- 
ployed in injuring the body or limbs of a fellow creature, 
or of a brute, or even of a fly? Do you never put the 
intoxicating cup to a neighbor’s mouth? Are not you 
defiled with bribes, or usury, or ill-gotten gains? We 
pause for a reply. 

3. Let us ask the Messrs. Eyes what account they can 
give of themselves. Do you never look upon forbidden 
objects to covet and lust after them? Are you careful not 
to use yourselves in reading bad books? Do you delight 
in fixing your gaze upon the bright heavens, and the spa- 
cious earth, that you may trace the wisdom and goodness’ 
of the divine Creatorin them? Does not envious or jeal- 
ous mist ever come over you? Are you always single to 
one great and good purpose? We pause for a reply. 

4. And last of all comes Mr. Tongue, who is always 
forward to tell his own story. What have you tosay, sir? 
Are you never polluted with profane or obscene lan- 
guage? Do you always speak the truth in love? Do 
you never indulge in slander and tale-bearing? Are 
you familiar with the language of prayer and praise? Are 
you gentle and considerate in your motions, or are you some- 
times heard in loud and harsh tones of violence and ill- 
temper? Do you think you are at all misrepresented by 
the apostle James in the third chapter of his epistle, and 
if so, in what respect? We pause for a reply. 


THE RAVENS. 


The first thing that little children want, when they get 
up in the morning, is their breakfast. They go to their 
mothers and say, ‘ Give me a piece of bread, please moth- 
er;’ or else their kind mothers, even without being asked, 
give them a piece. It is a sad thing when a child gets up 
in the morning, and has no breakfast. Did you ever go 
without your breakfast? Did your mother ever say to 
you, ‘My child, I have no bread in the cupboard?’ If 
she ever did, | know you cried to hear it, and I dare say 
she cried too, for mothers like to feed their children, and 
they will often go without breakfast that they may give 
their children more. 

Many people have as much bread every day as they 
can eat. How much bread it must take to feed so many 
people! 

While we are sleeping in our beds, there is one above 
the sky who is making the food to grow out of the earth. 
It is God who makes the little seed of corn grow in the 
ground, and spring up into a tall stalk, and even then 
turn yellow, and bend under the weight of the grain at 
the top. When the corn is ripe, the reaper comes and 
cuts it down, and binds it into sheaves, and fills the wag- 
on, and Jays it by in the barn; then the thresher beats 
out the grain from the husks. Then the corn is put into 
asack and carried to the miller to grind into flour; then 
the flour is put into a sack and carried to the baker, and 
it is baked in the oven; when it is taken out, it is fit to 
be eaten. Was it men who made the bread, or God? It 
was God who made the corn to grow; if God were not 
to make the corn, we could have no bread to eat. Some- 
times God will not make the corn grow. Why? Be- 
cause men are wicked, and God is angry with them. 

There is a country a great way off, which is very hot. 
One year God sent no rain to make the ground soft, so 
the corn did not grow up. The people in that land were 
very wicked. They bowed down to images of wood and 
stone, and prayed to them and said, ‘ Take care of us; 
you are our gods.’ ‘hat is very wicked. It is called 
worshipping idols. We ought to worship none but that 
great God whom we cannot see. 

There was a good man in that land who loved God. 
His name was Elijah. When there was very little bread, 
God would not let him starve. He told him to go and 
live by the side of a certain brook or pond, and he said, 
‘I have commanded the ravens to feed thee there.’ What, 
birds to feed a man! I have often heard of a man feed- 
ing birds, but I never heard before of birds feeding a man 
—and such birds, too, as ravens; not gentle birds, but 
fierce creatures, ready to pick out your eyes with their 
great beaks. 

Elijah believed what God said, and he went to live by 
the side of a brook or pond, among the trees. I do not 
think he had any house there, but it was a warm coun- 
try, and he could sleep out of doors. He was quite alone, 
yet he could speak to his friend in heaven—I mean hisGod. 

Did his heavenly Father keep his promise? Oh, yes. 
Inthe morning, the birds came. I cannot tell how many, 
but there was more than one. What did they bring with 
them? Pieces of bread and of meat. I suppose they 
carried them in their beaks. God had sent his are 











feed his dear son Elijah. The ravens were the servadis. 


of Elijah. 


In the evening they came again, and brought Elijah 
his supper. Every morning and every evening they came ; 
they never missed. His Father in heaven never forgot 
to feed Elijah. He gave him two meals every day,break- 
fast and supper. Most people have dinner too; but Eli- 
jah was content with what God gave him. He drank 
nothing but cold water. 

Every day there was less and less water in the brook, 
for the sun dried it up, and there was no rain to fill it 
again. At last all the water. was gone? What coulc 
Elijah do now? What use was food to eat if he had 
nothing todrink? He would soon die of thirst. But his 
God remembered him, and told him to go to another 

lace. , 

How much care God took of Elijah. At last he took 
him to live with him. But you will be surprised to hear 
that Elijah never died. Ile was carried up to heaven 
by bright angels in a chariot of fire. How wonderful! 
Why was God so very kind to Elijah? Why is God kind 
to anybody? We are all sinners, but God has given his 
only son to die upon the cross, that we may not be sent 
to hell. If you ask God to forgive you for Christ’s sake, 
he will do it, for he loves his Son Jesus Christ. 

When a famine comes, those people whom God has 
forgiven, need not be afraid. Here is a promise, which 
God made them, which you will find in the Bible: 

‘ Behold the eye of the Lord is upon them that fear 
him, upon them that hope in his mercy, to deliver their 
souls from death, and to keep them alive in famine.’ Ps. 
xxiii: 18, 19. 

The history of Elijah and the ravens is written in 1 
Kings, chapter xvii.—Scripture Facts. 








Obituary. 








s ORIGINAL. 


“OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN.” 


The hand of death always brings with it sadness and 
sorrow, for bereaved friends and communities; but it 
seems especially afflictive and mournful, when laid upon 
childhood ; an instance of this, has recently occurred in 
our midst. 

One, who, though she had lived but thirteen years in 
this cold and selfish world, had by her lovely character, 
won very many friends. She had a remarkably active 
mind, and gave promise of future excellence. Her admi- 
ration for music was very great, and before she had re- 
ceived any instruction in the art, was able, to her delight, 
to play many tunes, guided merely by her ear, Her dis- 
position was mild and peaceable, never agitated by sud- 
den freaks of humor, and much might be said of her char- 
acter worthy the imitation of the young: but she was 
taken suddenly from among us, she was too frail for earth, 
and though her friends mourn, deeply mourn, ’tis not 
without hope, for she gave evidence (as we learned in the 
prayer of the pastor) of true love to her Saviour. 

She was lovely in death, as we looked on her, holding 
in her hand a nosegay of her favorite flowers—emblemat- 
ical of the frailty of all that’s mortal. In the same room 
that had recently echoed with her sweet voice, a hymn 
was sung, and as the prayer was offered, 

“The weepers rose 
And took the silent dead, and bare her forth 
Unto her wintry couch. But on the snows 
That wreathed her pillows, Faith unblenching stood, 
And of the resurrection and the life 
That hath no end, spake, and assured the hearts 
That, sorrowing, left their dearest treasure there.” 


Not a word was spoken, but tears were shed over her 
grave, where soon the moon shone calmly, brightly 
down, reminding us that the world above was a fitter home 
for the departed one than this.—T, Hartford, Ct. 





A SWEET SAYING. 


Never shall I forget the thrill of pleasure which the 
last words of a dear child made in my mind. It came 
from his lips as he lay dying on my shoulder. He said, 
‘* Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not! That is a sweet saying, is it not, uncle?” And 
then—that moment—he died to know its sweetness. He 
came from school in good health; he was gathering straw- 
berries in the morning, and was dead in my arms at eleven 
the same night! 

It is indeed a sweet saying ;tand, as it has been written 
in the Bible for the use of the young, every child should 
learn it by heart, and try to know what it means, 

It is a call to children to goto Jesus. Why should they 
obey it? Because they are sinners; and because Jesus 
isa Saviour. Itis his voice speaking to them, calling 
them to come to him, that they may be saved and be 
made happy. He thus speaks to them, for he loves chil- 
dren. If he had not loved them, he would never have 
laid in a manger asa poor little babe, or have died on 
the cross that their sins might be forgiven. 

When Jesus was on the earth, he was once angry; it 
was not sinful anger—but he was displeased. It was 
not because the wicked people called him a glutton and 
a wine-bibber. It was not when they charged him with 
having a devil. It was not when they cast him out of a 
city, and took up stones to kill him. Nor when they 
spat on him, and smote him with their hands. Nor when 
they mocked and scourged him. Nor when they nailed 
him to the cross, and derided him in his sufferings. He 





bore all this meekly. But when he saw that his disci- 





ples would hinder little children from coming to him, he 
was “‘ much displeased,” and then it was that he spake 
this sweet saying. 

Do you know how children can now goto Jesus? You 
think, if ye were on earth it would be easy to go to him. 
You could ask your parents to take you to him, that his 
hand might be placed on your head. But itis easier to go 
to Jesus now. he is in heaven, than it was when he lived 
on earth. How could children who live in America go to 
Jesus at Jerusalem? How could the little Hindoos or 
Africans reach him? or the yoang in China, or Green- 
land, or the South Seas? Thousands of miles, by land 
and by water, would have to be passed before you or they 
could get tohim. And then how could the poor get the 
money, or find the time that would be needful? No; 
Jesus is not now at Jerusalem; he is in heaven; and 
the poorest child can go to him without money, and with- 
out walking a mile. We have only to pray, and he will 
hear us; and if we pray in faith and love, he will bless us; 
Children in all parts of the world can now go to him at 
the same moment of time. He is still in his holy word, 
repeating the sweeet saying, and calling little children to 
his arms. 

There is everything in Jesus to win your heart. He 
is meek, tender, and full of love. He can do you all the 
good you need, and save you from all the evil you fear. 
Ifyou are a poor child, he can make you rich with the 
best riches; for he can give you his grace. If you are 
an ignorant child, he can give you his Holy Spirit to teach 
you. If you are an orphan child, he can be better to you 
than father and mother and all earthly friends. If you 
are an afflicted child, he can comfort and bless you. 
But one thing is certain, you are a sinful child; and if 
you wish to be saved, you must go to Jesus. He will 
save you from the love and power of sin, and from its 
guilt and punishment. He obeyed his father’s law, and 
died on the cross, that he might save all who believe on 
him. Go, then, to Jesus; he will make you happy while 
you live, happy when you die, and happy forever. Oh, 
then, do not forget to praise him for his sweet say- 
ing. [| Child’s Companion. 
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THE MUSING BOY. 


The following conversation took place recently between 
a little boy, about seven years old, the son of a minister, 
and his afflicted mother, while at home on a Sabbath even- 
ing, during the time the rest of the family were at chapel, 
when a funeral sermon was preached to improve the sud- 
den death of his eldest brother, a fine, healthy, intelligent 
youth, of whose salvation there were good hopes. 

Afier praying, as usual, this little boy read a few Psalms 
selected by his mamma. He remarked, ‘ How beautiful 
and interesting the word of God is. I wish I had a Tes- 
tament with the Book of Psalms.’ 

He had been reading one of this description. He lean- 
ed forward for some time; his mamma thought he was 
going to sleep, and spoke to him to arouse him. 

He said he wished she had not disturbed him; he was 
thinking of something so interesting. 

His mamma said, ‘ What were you thinking of ?” 

He replied, ‘ The little busy bee gathers honey all the 
day from every opening flower; but we can gather some- 
thing better than honey.’ 

His mamma asked, ‘ what can we gather better than 
honey ?” 

‘ We can read the word of God, and pray to him, and 
believe in Jesus Christ.” He was then silent for a time, 
and again said, ‘ When the bee dies, there will be an end 
of it: but not of us, when we die, only our bodies—our 
souls will live forever.’ “He was silent for a short time, 
and then said, ‘ Well, there is the little bird that sits in 
the yee, perhaps he will be shot the next minute, and 
there will be an end of him; but there will not be an end 
of the man that shot him when he dies. Well, there is 
aman milking a cow, and she will be fed up, and killed, 
and eaten, and there will be an end of her; but there 
will not be an end of the man who milked her when he 
dies. Well, there is a man riding on a horse; that horse 
will die, and there will be an end of him; but there will 
not be an end of the man when he dies.’ 

All this, he said with the greatest seriousness of look’ 
and expression. After a short pause, he said, ‘If I were 
sure my brother is in heaven; if a man were to come to 
me, and say God had told him so, I would rot fret a bit 
more about his body.’ He then said, ‘I remember that I 
was in a passion one day.’ 

His mamma said, ‘I fear you have been so many days.’ 

He said, ‘ Well, I went to bed; I lay down; but I 
thought I must ask God to forgive me. I got up and put 
my elbows on the pillow, and remember some of the 
words I said.’ 

* What were they?’ said his mamma. 

He replied, ‘O God, create in mea new heart, and 
give me aright spirit, for Jesus Christ’s sake.’ 

His mamma said, ‘ Did you think that God would hear 
what you prayed for?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘ For whose sake, for you are a sinner ?” 

He said without hesitation, ‘ For Christ’s sake.’ 

Reflect, readers! that your bodies must die, and may 
die soon, but your souls must live forever! Seek salva- 
tion, by faith in Christ, without delay ; love and serve the 
Saviour. Perhaps you are sometimes, like this-little boy, 
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in a passion, and sin against God. Seek pardon for the 
sin of passion; seek of God a clean heart and a right 
spirit, and the acceptance of your person, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake !’ [S. S. Adv. 








Editorial. 








DEATH AND SLEEP. 
Translated for the Companion from the German of Krun.acher. 


Death and Sleep, the Angel of Slumber, and the Angel of 
Death, brother-like, locked arm in arm, walked over the earth. 
It'was evening. They sat down upon a hill, not far from the 
habitations of men. A melancholy silence reigned around, and 
the vesper bells were mute inthe distant villages. Silently, 
as was their custom, these two beneficent guardian Angels of 
the Human .Race sat in cordial embrace, and already night 
approached. 

Then arose the Angel of Sleep from his moss-covered couch, 
and with a noiseless hand, scattered the invisible seeds of slum- 
ber. The evening wind bore them to the dwelling of the wea- 
ry husbandman. Now sweet sleep enfulded in its arms the 
inmates of the rural cottages, from the gray-haired sire who 
walks leaning on his staff, to the infant in the cradle. The 
sick forgot their pains, the mourners their griefs, the poor their 
cares. All eyes were closed. 

Then after his task was ended, this beneficent Angel laid 
himself again by the side of his sterner brother. “When morn- 
ing dawn appears,” exclaimed he, in his cheerful innocence, 
‘the world will praise me as a friend and benefactor. Oh! 
what joy to do good unseen and secretly! How happy are we 
invisible messengers of the Good Spirit! How noble our vo- 
cation !” 

Thus spake the Angel of Slumber. The Death-Angel look- 
ed at him with silent sadness, and a tear, such as immortals 
weep, stood in his large dark eye. ‘‘Alas!” said he, “that f 
cannotenjoy, as you do, such gratitude; the world calls me its 
enemy, and the disturber of its joys.” ‘Oh! my brother,” an- 
swered the Angel of Sleep, “will not the Good Man at his 
awakening, recognize in thee a friend, and gratefully bless 
thee? Are we not brothers and servants of a common Father ?” 

Thus he spake: then the eye of the Death-Angel glistened 
with joy, and the brotherly Spirits tenderly embraced each 


other. —_—_.—_—_ 


LETTER 10 THE EDITOR. 


Chatham, Columbian Co., N. Y., March 13, 1849. 

If it can give the venerable editor of the “Companion,” any 
pleasure to know how the four copies which I take are disposed 
of, and what a mission they perform, it can give me no less to 
inform him. There is in Beaver County, Western Pennsylva- 
nia, @ very pretty cottage, where a clergyman and his family 

reside. To that far away home, the dear little paper finds its 
way every week. The children exclaim in happy tones, when 
it is brought in, and seize it eagerly to look at the prints, and 
see if Aunt M., has not written something purposely for them, 
and sent it to Mr. Willis. The grave pastor himself lays aside 
his heavy theological tomes, and reads every word from title 
toend. Then they all talk of eastern scenes, and friends this 
side of the Mountains, and the mother’s eyes glisten as memo- 
ries gather in her mind. 

Another copy goes toa young girl in Albany, N. Y. She 
is getting tall and womanly now, but she has had the “Com- 
panion” so long, that she does not like to give it up, and there 
is a throng of little people in the house who read its pages 
with pleasure. 

A third finds itself, weekly, im Lebanon, N. Y., a welcome 
visiter in a large family, where every number is religiously 
preserved, and when children come to spend a day with them, 
the bundle of papers is brought out, and ransacked for the best 
stories and prettiest poems. ® 

The fourth copy comes here, and is as gladly received, as 
punctually sent. It arrives on Saturday night, and on Sabbath- 
day, 1 always find some improving pieces in its columns to read 
to some fifteen or sixteen boys whoare at school. I think that 
a little sketch, entitled, “* Thou, God, seest me,” published this 
winter, made a lasting impression on some of them. The 
stories entertain them, the historical articles instruct, and the oc- 
casional riddles amuse. 

How powerful an instrument is this little sheet, in producing 
good thoughts, and exciting good resolutions! These copies 
of which I have spoken, have an effect upona large number of 
children, and not a few of riper years. Some months since, a 
boy here was promised a new great coat. A short time elapsed, 
before it was convenient to purchase one, and some one said, 
* Are you not afraid, Willy, that you won’t get the new coat?” 
“No,” he replied, “I have faith.” “ Faith—that is a big word 
for a little boy; where did you learn anything about faith?” 
“In the Youth’s Companion,” said he. 

It is impossible to calculate the influence which this paper 
exerts. I trust that you will continue to labor thus for the im- 
provement of the young. They love you now, and they will 
bless you, when in after years they reap the harvest which your 
generous hand has strewn. Very respectfully, 

Mary M. Cuase. 

{If the Editor were disposed, after nearly a half century’s 
toil in his vocation, to “rest from his labors,” such a cheering 
Letter as the above, would arouse him to “ work while his day 
lasts,” in so good acause as the improvement of the young.] 








VOLUME TWENTY-TWO CLOSING. 


Two Numbers more completes the Twenty-second Volume of 
the Yourn’s Companion. 

Many subscribers have commenced their subscriptions with 
the Volume, for the convenience of Binding, and having the 
Index at the end, This is the best time for that purpose, and 
we expect a large number will wish to commence with the New 
Volume ; but we should like to know immediately, that there 
may be a sufficient quantity printed to accommodate all with 
the first Numbers. 

In several cases, the Companion has been ordered one year 
as a Present to. friends. We trust the present has been very 
acceptable and useful; bat disappointment must ensue, if the 
present is not renewed by another advance payment. 

Our Books show a large number of names of persons who are 
indebted for one or more years. Would such persons like to 
go to bed without supper, as often as the Companion has visited 
them without receiving the promised hospitality? We think 
not—and therefore expect this hint will be sufficient to prompt 
the delinquents to ** Walk up to the Captain’s office and settle.” 

The Next Volume will appear with a new dress and improve- 
ments. We hope to have the continued aid of Proressor AL- 
DEN in the Biographical and Historical Departments, with our 
usual variety of Original and Selected matter—and if the nu- 
merous letters we receive, testifying to the > eee and 
usefulness of the Companion is any indication that such a paper 


_ is needed for the young, we are encouraged to make every ex- 


ertion to render this paper as much more useful as possible. 


Eprror, 
Te oe ee 


NO REDUCTION AT PRESENT. 


At the last session of Congress, the tables of both Houses 
were loaded with petitions for the reduction of postage. We 
had a strong hope, rather than any confident expectation, that 
something wouid be done. by that Congress to gratify the wish- 
es of the people. The brevity of the session, and the political 
party schemes which must receive attention befure the interests 
of the people are consulted, made it impracticable to perfect the 
details of any systematic and satisfactory reform in the laws 
governing the Post office department. Much as we regret this 
circumstance, we find consolation in the hope, that by the time 
another Congress will be able to act, the tide of public senti- 
ment will rise higher on this subject, and demand better laws 
than it would kave been possible to secure at this moment. 

It isin vain to ask for national reforms, until the people gen- 
erally are convinced of their necessity, and therefore elect men 
to office who will secure their rights. It therefore becomes a 
question for the American people to answer, how long they will 
be willing to pay as much postage, within helfa cent, on every 
copy ofa paper like the Youth’s Companion, as the people of 
Great Britain pay on a letter sent from one end of their kingdom 
to another; while the inhabitants of Great Britain, moreover, 
may receive as many newspapers as they piease, through the 
mails, free of postage. Shall knowledge be free under a monar- 
chy, and taxed atso dear a rate under a republic? This is an 
inconsistency, which we think, the next Congress will be cer- 
tain to remove. 





artetp. 
FLETCHER AND HIS NEPHEW. 
The Rev. Mr. Fietcher of England, had a very wild and pro- 
fligate nephew in the army, a man who had been disinissed 
from the Sardinian servieé for very bad ‘conduct. He had en- 
gaged in two or three duels, and had spent all his money in 
vice and folly. The wicked youth waited one day on his eldest 
uncle, Genera! De Gons, and presenting a loaded pistol, threat- 
ened to shoot him unless he would that moment advance him 
five hundred crowns. The General, though a brave man, well 
knew what a desperate fellow he had to deal with, and gave a 
draft for the money, at the same time speaking freely to him 
on his conduct. ‘The young man rode off in high spirits with 
his ill-gotten money. In the evening, passing the door of his 
younger uncle, Mr. Fletcher, he called on him, and began with 
informing him what General De Gons had done; and as 
a proof, showed a draft under De Gons’ own hand. Mr. 
Fletcher took the draft from his nephew, and looked at him 
with surprise, Then after some remarks, putting it into his 
pocket, said, ‘Itstrikes me, young man, that you have possessed 
yourself of this note by some wrong method; and in conscience, 
{ cannot return it-but with my brother’s knowledge and appro- 
bation” ‘lhe nephew’s pistol was in a moment at his breast. 
*My life? replied Mr. Fletcher, with perfect calmness, ‘is se- 
cure in protection of an Almighty power; nor will he suffer it 
to be the forfeit of my integrity and your rashness,’? This firm- 
ness drew from the nephew the observation, ‘That his uncle 
De Gons, though an old soldier, was more afraid of death than 
his brother.’ ‘ Afraid of death!’ rejoined Mr. Fletcher, ‘do you 
think I have been twenty-five years a minister of the Lord of 
life, to be afraid of death now ? No, sir, it is for you to be 
afraid of death. You are a gamester and acheat; yet call your- 
selfa gentleman! Yow are the seducer of female innocence; 
and still say you are a gentleman! You are a duellist; and 
for this you style yourself a man of honor! Look there, sir,’ 
pointing to the heavens, ‘the broad eye of Heaven is fixed upon 
us. Tremble inthe presenceof your Maker, who can ina mo- 
ment kill your body, and forever punish yoursoul in hell.’ 
_The unhappy young prodigal turned pale, and trembled 
with fear and rage. He still threatened his uncle with in- 
stant death. Fletcher, though thus threatened, gave no alarm, 
sought for no weapon, and attempted not toescape. He calmly 


et 





conversed with his profligate relative; and at length perceiving 
him to be affected, addressed him in the kindest language, till 
he fairly disarmed and subdued him! He would not return his 
brother’s draft; but engaged to procure for the young man some 
immediate relief. He then prayed for him; and afier fulfilling 
his promise of assistance, parted with him, with much good ad- 
vice on one side, and many fair promises on the other. 
[Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Anecdotes. 


—_——— 


AID CINLDREN IN THEIR STUDIES. 


The good mother, or other discreet member of the family, 
can do much to encourage children in their studies. Even when 
the parent is not well skilled inthe branches the child is at- 
tending to, she may exercise a powerful influence, by showing 
to the child that she is interested in its success. 

If children sit down to what they consider a task, and see no 
other member of the family attending to study, or taking an 
interest in their progress, it may be irksome, especially when 
all the restof the family seem to be free from care or labor, and 
enjoying life ina cheerful manner, apparently without the la 
bor of thought or reflection. 

Many are qualified to aid children essentially in their studies, 
and all have the power of encourageinent, which often operates 
like a charm upon the juvenile mind, and causes difficulties that 
loomed up to a discouragement in the distance, to diminish or 
vanish away, on near approach, or familiar acquaintance, through 
the aid of a kind friend. NV. E. Farmer, 

——< 


HINTS FOR CHILDREN. 


If there are any among my readers who are in the practice 
of jumping up behind omnibuses and other carriages, | beg of 
them to discontinue it, for it is dangerous as well as valgar, It 
is a small fraud, and may lead toa greater, and is often the 
first step in rowdyism. 

Do not deface walls, doors or door-steps, with writing on 
them. It is unjust to injure the property of your neighbour. 

It is ill-bred to shnffle your feet, to drum with your fingers, 
to put them in your ears or your mouth, to bite your nails, or to 
have any tricks with your hands, 

It is ill-bred to walk heavily, to slam doors, to make any un- 
necessaay bustle or fuss. 

It is ill-bred to use slang words or phrases. 

Indecent and profane expressions are something far worse 
than ill-bred ; they indicate that you do not reverence God nor 
respect man. But they are also vulgar. Profane and indecent 
words degrace you. If you respect yourselves, you will not use 
such language, nor will you listen to it.—Selected. 

—@~——. 


ORDER- 


A gentleman whose bump of order was very largely develop- 
ed, had a clerk in his employ, whose habits about the office 
were anything but orderly ; nothing under his hands had a fix- 
ed locality, and everything was at odds and ends. This care- 
lessness brought out a reproof from the employer, who, aftera 
general lecture on the subject of mal-arrangements, quoted 
the old precept, and said—*Sir, you should have. a place for 
everything.” “Ihave sir,” replied the junior, “J have a great 
many places for every thing.” 

————_—>——— 

Conunprum.—Does an Irish cow give butter-milk ? 


No; 
nothing but her milk. 














ORIGINAL. 


TO ABBY. 


The merry voice of singing birds 
Upon the air doth ring, 
The soft mild air that with it bears 
The breath of early Spring. 
Soon from the dark and moistened mould, 
The violets blue shall break, 
And Nature from her wintry sleep, 
Once more in beauty wake. 


Soon on the turf above thy grave, 
‘The verdure bright shall grow, 
While music of the winding stream 

Sounds from the vale betow. 


Yet not when all the happy things, 
To which the Spring gives birth, 

Till earth and sky and human hearts, 
With sights and sounds of mirth— 

Not then, sweet Abby, shalt thou rise 
From that enduring rest. 

Spring after spring such sounds shall bring, 
While flowers grow o’er thy breast. 

But that slight form now clasped in Death, 
Whea all earth’s glories die 

Shall spring to “life and joy and power,” 
Immortal in the sky. 


Amy. 
Ashland, March 31. 





THE BLUE BIRDS. 
The Blue Bird’s song we soon shall hear, 
Sweet harbinger of Spring! 
Its notes are welcome to my ear, 
I love to hear it sing! 


It comes, the soonest of its race, ‘ 
And flies with gentle wing; 

It seeks the old, frequented place, 
And there it loves to sing. 


Come, gentle bird, and let us hear 
Thy early notes of Spring ; 

And may thy mate, as wont, be near, 
To share the joy ye bring. 


Come, build the nest, the hollow rail 
Is where it used tobe: 

The food ye want, it shall not fail, 
And we will welcome thee ! 


The Blue Bird’s song we soon will hear, 
Sweet harbinger of Spring! 
Its notes are welcome to my ear, 
I love to hear it sing! 
[Cincinnati Evening Mercury. 
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